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My LokD, 

He ING in my former letter to your 

Excellency, ſo fully gone through the 
argument of neceſſity; having thewn that 
there has long exiſted in Ireland an uniform, 
conſtant, and growing diſpoſition for diſſolv- 
ing her political connection with England, 
and eſtabliſhing a ſeparate and democratic 
government ; and that this diſpoſition of late 
has been openly avowed and profeſſed: and 
having, I truſt, ſatisfactorily proved, that the 
adminiſtration of government in Ireland has, 
from peculiar cauſes, and the imperfe& con- 


nection of the two countries, been moſt highly 
A 2 objection- 


| 141 
objectionable; that it has long produced mucti 
diſcontent, and given colour and pretext to 
the ſchemes of conſpirators and rebels; and 
that it has brought into danger as well as 
diſrepute, the connection with Britain, which 
has been upholden by means uſeleſs to one 
country, and pernicious to the other; and it 
being now put beyond doubt, that nothing but 
an INcoRPORATED UNION of the legiſlatures 
of both countries, can correct the evils of 
which Ireland has complained, and avert the 
miſery and calamities with which ſhe is now 
threatened, from the mode of remedy ſo 
many men are anxious to purſue; from the 
revolutionary zeal of her diſaffected, whoſe 
object is democracy; and from the deep and 
ſubtle ſchemes of the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain, whoſe object is ſeparation ; and which 
danger is much encreaſed by the ſhortſighted- 
neſs of thoſe who think that Ireland can 
continue with ſafety under the old ſyſtem of 
government, whole object is momentary re- 
poſe, a policy fatal to ſtates as well as indi- 
viduals. When there is difficulty, there muſt 
be reſolution; magnanimity muſt be oppoſed 
to danger, or elſe exertion will come too 


late, and all attempts at recovery prove vain ; 
and by the weakneſs of thoſe who think that 


the Iriſh government has the means of rege- 
neration, 


FF 
neration, that it can new model and correct 
itſelf without touching its vitals, or verging 
on revolution, whoſe object is reform, and 
by the ſtupidity of the ariſtocracy, its crea- 
tures and expectants, who think that they 
can longer retain their power and aſcen- 
dancy, their hopes and ſpeculations, whoſe 
object is ſelf-intereſt—from the combina- 
tion of theſe different deſcriptions of men, 
each urged by ſeparate and diſtinct views to 
oppoſe the meaſure of incorporation, the pub- 
lic tranquillity is threatened, and the queſtion 
is at once decided in violence and phrenzy, 


inſtead of being diſcuſſed with ſober and diſ- 


paſſionate argument. After prefling, there- - 


fore, in my former Letter, this argument of 
important neceſſity, it may appear ſuperfluous 
to go farther: however, I ſhall advance 
another ſtep, and endeavour to ſhew, that 
the direct operation of an Incorporated Union 
of theſe countries, muſt prove highly and ex- 
tenſively beneficial to Ireland; and ſhall con- 
clude with noticing ſome objections which 
have been urged. | 


That the conſequences of order, tranquillity, 

and ſubordination in Ireland, from a legiſla- 
tive union, are moſt likely to be produced, 
appears to me manifeſt, from ſeveral conſide- 
I rations. 
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rations. The ſyſtem of government through 
the medium of an ariſtrocracy will inſtantly 
ceaſe; that monopoly of power and patron- 
age, which hitherto depreſſed the people and 
diſgraced the government, will be diſſolved, 
and the avenues which it obſtructed, and the 
market it foreſtalled, will be thrown open to 
a fair competiton of talent, and to that equal 
unimpeded conteſt for favor and diſtinction, 
which is the character of genuine freedom; 
which excludes the rancour and antipathy 
arifing from unjuſt preference ; which makes 
every private man contented with his condi- 
tion, and ſecures to the public an honorable, 
able, And efficient adminiſtration. The abate- 
ment and proſtration of this nuiſance of ariſ- 
tocracy, which has barricaded the highways, 
and given paſſage only to a favoured few, will 
give to the people of Ireland the advantage of 
a pure republic without its evils, the reward 
of genius, and the eſſentiality of talents to 
public ſtation, - without the contentions of 
party or the virulence of faction; which from 
the foundation of political eſtabliſhments has 
marked the hiſtory of democracies, and proved 
their final ruin; and the overthrow of this 
ſame ariſtocracy will enſure to the Iriſh na- 
tion the ſuperiority of regal government, gra- 


dation of rank, incitement to virtue and pa- 
triotiſm, 


11 


triotiſm, and encouragement to profeſſional la- 
bor and merit by the tranſmiffion of acquired 
honors; the hereditary deſcent of that nobility 
which remunerates honorable and uſeful exer- 
tions, and provokes and animates a ſucceſſion 
of talents and zeal in all the departments of 
the public ſervice, 


No meaſure, in my apprehenſion, can pro- 
duce a reform in Ireland fo ſalutary or fo 
effectual, to renovate and reſtore her conſtitu- 
tion, to relieve and remove her diforders, and 
purify and invigorate the whole ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, without touching its vitals or en- 
dangering its exiſtence. If the great cauſe of 
diſcontent and diſſatisfaction in Ireland has 
been, the preponderance of a few, who en- 
groſſed the political power of the ſtate, who 
wielded the great machine of parliament with- 
out controul in abſolute and excluſive proprie- 
torſhip, who dictated to the viceroy and go- 
verned in his name, whoſe rapacity created and 
extended a ſyſtem of influence without princi- 
ple, and corruption without limit, who divided 
the people by inequality of civil rights, and 
weakening the nation by this divifion, and 
upholding and producing jealouſies, diſunion, 
and diſcord amongſt fellow-citizens, eſtabliſhed 
its own aſcendancy in power, and ſecured an 


Open 


* 

open unreſtrained courſe for its extravagance, 

and impunity for its tranſgreſſions, If the 
exiſtence of this oyer-grown and uſurping 
power has offended the people of Ireland, its 

removal muſt be grateful; if that offence 

produced oppoſition which interrupted the 

public peace, its ceaſing muſt contribute to 

tranquillity ; if the ariſtocracy divided the peo- 

ple, exalting one deſcription of men in over- 7 

weening pride, and debaſing the other in hu- 6 

miliation, its ſubverſion muſt produce equality 

of rights, and eſtabliſh union of intereſt, of 

ſentiment, and feeling. Philanthropy muſt 

ſucceed to diſcord, and thoſe who under this 

miſchievous ſyſtem feel towards their country- 

men the rancour of an enemy and the fury of 
a bigot, muſt on its exinction return to the 
affection of friendſhip and the duties of Chriſ- 

tian charity ; and if this ariſtocracy, by the 

expenſive patronage it produced and the po- 

litical miſconduct it occaſioned, has brought 

the connection with Britain into diſrepute, 

transferring to her the odium of meaſures 

which the ſtrength of the ariſtocracy obliged 

her to concede or to reject, which odium has 

ripened into hoſtility and into actual ſteps 

for ſeparation, it is clear that the eradication 

of this great cauſe and parent of abuſe and 

malverſation, muſt terminate this odium, and 
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removing this obſtructing prejudice and miſ- 
applied imputation, muſt facilitate and pro- 
mote that fraternal and affectionate diſpoſition, 
which ſhould pervade both countries, and 
which muſt prove a bond of ſtrength, as 
well as their beſt ſecurity for mutual free- 
dom. a 


It is objected, by the opponents of the mea- 
ſure of incorporation, that previous to the 
year 1782, when the Iriſh parliament was of 
very limited and ſubordinate conſideration, 
Great Britain did not conduct herſelf with that 


liberal and fair policy which ſhould recom- 


mend her a ſecond time to the controul and 
management of Iriſh affairs. 


Several anſwers may be given in explana- 
tion of the former conduct of Great Britain, 
and which at the ſame time ſhew almoſt a 
moral certainty that on the union of theſe 
kingdoms, Ireland muſt derive from the com- 
mon government every advantage and encou- 
ragement ſhe can under any circumſtances ex- 


pect. 


Before 1782 Ircland had a ſeparate though 
dependent legiſlature, which, circumſcribed 
as it was, had all the appearance of diſtinct 
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eſtabliſhment and excluſive deliberation ; the 
patliament of England very rarely interfefed, 
ſo as to bind Ireland in any act of legiſlation 
the two countries were ſo related, that Ireland 


was reſtrained, by certain forms of circum- 


ſcription, from any act which could militate 
with the policy of Great Britain. Certain 
eminent ſtatutes afforded her this ſecurity, 
and ſhe in turn almoſt univerſally left to Ire- 
land the ſole management of her interior con- 
cerns, domeſtic economy, local regulations, 
and police; the Engliſh parliament therefore 


could have felt no reſponſibility for the public 


meaſures of Ireland. The paſſive conduct ſhe 


adopted could not be charged with the im- 
policy or ſeverity of ſome proceedings, or be 


ſubject to the imputation of want of regard 
and of parental feeling in oppoſing others. A 
local and formal legiſlature, left in general to 
its own free-will as to all matters of internal 
government, ſeemed the proper object for cen- 
fure and condemnation ; it appears therefore 
clear, how unjuſt the inference is, that becauſe 
the Engliſh parliament neglected the condi- 
tion of Ireland when ſhe felt no reſponſibility, 
ſhe muft be wholly indifferent, when the ac- 
tually aſſumes this great truſt, and impoſes on 


Herſelf this ſupreme and national duty, for the 


ſull, liberal, and perfect diſcharge of which 
ſhe 


U 11 ] * 


ſhe is bound as much by the provocation of 
ſelf-intereſt, as by the feelings of ſympathy 
and the injunction of moral and conſcientious 
authority. 


It is alſo worthy the conſideration of all 
thoſe who have examined the real eſtate of 
Ireland, who feel themſelves without the con- 
tagion of vanity and prejudice, who are not 
floated down the tide of popular opinion, 
without weight to reſiſt the current or energy 
to aſſume a direction of their own, whether 
the diſtemper which long afflicted Ireland, 
and has at length ſeized on her vitals, and now 
threatens her with death, has not been much 
aggravated by illiberality and ſelfiſhneſs, par- 
tial and contracted politics influencing the 
affairs of Ireland, through a local legiſlature, 
which feeling the ſame prejudice, reſpiring 
the ſame vitiated atmoſphere, and labouring 
under the fame malady, acted inſenſibly under 
a dominion which clouding its reaſon, ob- 
ſtructing its view, narrowing the circle of its 
benevolence, and inculcating and encouraging 
habits and purſuits of ſelfiſhneſs, has heigli- 
tened and confirmed radical defects, and ren- 
dered the diſorder of the nation more inve- 
terate and fixed? Therefore, ſo far as reſpects 
the internal politics of Ireland; the rights and 
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relations of fellow - ſubjects; the order, induſtry, 
and comfort of the lower claſſes; the reſpec- 
tability and ſecurity of the upper; the tran- 
quillity, the wealth, the ſtrength, and im- 
provement of the whole it is manifeſt that 
theſe muſt ever be a great object for the atten- 
tion and ſolicitude of Great Britain; it will be 
her eſſential intereſt to promote them; and in 
the mode and manner of their encouragement, 
in nurturing, ſuſtaining, and directing the fa- 
culties of Ireland, her judgment cannot be 
affected by the prejudices of party or biaſſed 
by religious zeal; local conſiderations and 
feelings cannot exiſt ; her conduct, free from 
the temptation of private intereſt, muſt be 
one diſintereſted policy as to particulars and 
individuals, and one continued effort to ag- 


grandize herſelf by the health and ſtrength of 
all her parts. ER 


But as to all thoſe ſubjects which admit 
a rivalry between the two countries, wherein 
their intereſts may be ſuppoſed to interfere, 
it is more confidently urged, That experience 
of the former conduct of Great Britain, does 
not juſtify ſanguine expectations that ſhe will 
hereafter be more liberal and leſs tenacious 
of the great advantages ſhe poſſeſſes. It may 
be anſwered, that whatever might have been 


the 


1 


the intentions of the Engliſh government to- 
wards Ireland, whatever its predilection and 
however impartial its ſchemes of policy to- 
wards her ; yet ſuch was the ſtrength of the 
trading and manufacturing intereſts in Eng- 
land, and ſuch the zeal and pertinacity of mo- 
nopoliſts, that it was impoſſible for the go- 
vernment to commit itſelf with ſo conſider- 
able an oppoſition, and to riſk the public 
tranquillity for any meaſure reſpecting Ireland, 
however acceptable and grateful. This part of 
the anſwer need not be further urged to thoſe 
who have ever been among manufacturers and 
traders ; who know their jealouſies, and who 
have obſerved the dragon-like vigilance with 
which they defend the purlieus of monopoly, 
and their impatience and intolerance at all 
attempts of rivalry and competition; and who 
alſo know how much the adminiſtration for 
the time being has been obliged to accom- 


modate and gratify ſo powerful a claſs of ci- 
tizens. 


But circumſtances are now moſt happily 
changed ; and time, which revolves all things, 
alternately raiſing and depreſſing in the great 
arch which it deſcribes, has diſſolved this very 
monopoly, cceated new views and ſpeculations 
of intereſt, and converted the very reaſoning 
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14 J 
for excluſive right and ſelfiſh appropriation to 


the ſtrongeſt arguments for enlarged and en- 
lightened participation, eſtabliſhing the prin- 


ciple of partnerſhip where it before ſowed 


diviſion and ſtrife. 


When at different times it was propoſed 
and deliberated in England to encourage the 
manufactures of Ireland, to cheriſh and extend 
her induſtry, and to ſecure her at leaſt the 


home- market, by additional cuſtoms on arti- 


cles of foreign labour ; or when the propriety 
was conſidered of giving to Ireland commer- 
cial freedom, and extending to her the favour 
which Britiſh ſubjects have in foreign mar- 
kets, and the benefit of the act of navigation; 
it was uniformly inſiſted and preſſed on the 
part of the manfacturers and traders of Eng- 
land, that from the fertility and cheapneſs of 
land in Ireland, and the conſequent abun- 
dance of proviſions and lowneſs of labour, the 
would be enabled to underſel Great Britain, 
and not only exclude the manufactures of 
England from her own market, but ruin them 
abroad; and that theſe advantages, aided by 
her weſtern ſituation, indented coaſt, and na- 
vigable rivers, would give her ſuch aſcendancy 
in trade, as muſt conſiderably enrich her, at 
the expence and impoveriſhment of Great 

Britain. 


wins 
Britain.ä— Such were the objections of mono- 
poliſts, and ſuch the language of ſclfiſh un- 
diſcerning policy. Incapable of a great view, 
its powers of viſion are contracted, and it 
ſuffers from its own avarice, equally with the 
induſtry it confines and the ſpeculation it 
depreſſes. This monopoly has given way not 
only under the relaxation of thoſe laws by 
which it was ſecured, and the gradual removal 
of limitations and reſtraints affecting the com- 
merce and manufactures of Ireland, but the 
very ſpirit and principle of mercantile jealouſy 
between the two countries, ſeems to have va- 
niſhed as their intercourſe has increaſed, as 
the ſcience of trade has been underſtood, as 
knowledge has opened the public mind, and as 
the diſpoſition of brotherly affection on the 
part of England, and of zeal for the common 


good and common ſtrength, have flouriſhed 
and advanced. 


That this jealouſy, if not extinguiſhed is 
conſiderably diminiſhed, appears ſatisfactorily 
from the ſilence of all the claſſes of manufac- 
turers, artizans, and traders in England, on 
the preſent queſtion ; who in 1785 loudly ex- 
preſſed their fears and alarms at the commer- 
cial adjuſtment which was then propoſed; 
and though ſince the failure of that meaſure 


no 


1 
no other arrangement has varied or affected 
their relations. 


It is clear, that the great cauſe is in a great 
meaſure baniſhed, which formerly impeded 
and obſtructed the Engliſh government from 
adopting a fair and equal policy reſpecting 
the external concerns of Ireland; that not only 
the ſame monopoly does not exiſt, nor are 
the ſame reſtraints continued ; which indeed 
is admitted by the opponents of a legiſlative 
union, and advanced by them in argument; 
but that alſo, the very ſpirit and principle of 
ſelfiſhneſs, which Ireland once ſeverely felt, 
has expired and determined: and therefore it 
reſults, that with reſpect to the future con- 
duct of Great Britain in legiſlating for the 
great and external relations of Ireland, no in- 
jurious analogy from former times can be 
raiſed; a complete alteration of circumſtances, 
and the abatement of obvious cauſes, eſtabliſh 
the fal ſchood and injuſtice of unfavourable 
ſuſpicion; and at the ſame time demonſtrate, 
that as the ſubtraction of a negative is the ad- 
dition of poſitive quantity, the extinction of 
trading jealouſy, and the converſion of na- 
tional prejudice into national ſympathy and 
affection, muſt augment the common ſtock, 


and multiply the capital of the ſtate. 
And 


[ 17 ] 


And let it be conſidered alſo, that as the 
two countries are now circumſtanced, with 
ſeparate legiſlatures, England, however, has 
the complete controul of the Iriſh government, 
and that it is completely impracticable and 
impoſſible for Ireland to derive from her legiſ- 
lature any meaſure affecting her relation with 
foreign powers, or her external trade, which 
in the moſt remote or minute degree could 
interfere with the views or intereſts of Great 
Britain; it is from the Britiſh government 
alone the trade of the two countries, or the 
intercourſe of Ireland with foreign ſtates, can 
receive extenſion or modification. It were idle 
to ſhew the real, and virtual and ſolid depen- 
dency of Ireland on the government of Great 
Britain, under her preſent political eſtabliſh- 
ment, notwithſtanding the diſtinctneſs of her 
legiſlature, and the formularies of ſeparate ex- 
iſtence. 


And it is worth reflecting, whether the 
preſent disjunction of the Iriſh government 
does not itſelf impede the communication of 
commercial advantage, and render its poſſeſ- 
ſors more tenacious ; who, under a ſyſtem of 
union and complete incorporation, would 
freely and r equalize conditions, and 
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mingle in racticiphtine of the ſame rights, and 
enjoyment of the ſame advantages. 


vs 


To this part of the argument it is hardly 
neceſſary to add, or to preſs further on the 
public attention, that however benevolent and 
paternal the intentions and views of the Bri- 
tiſh government might have been towards 
Ireland, it was impoſſible to give them ef- 
fect. A principle of excluſive ſelfiſhneſs, and 
of perſonal aggrandiſement, to the detriment 
of the public, was the baſis of an ariſtocracy 
in Ireland, in the firſt rank of citizens, and of 
monopoly in England, in the claſs of induſtry 
and labour; the one excluded her from the 
bleſſings of freedom, and the other from the 
opulence of trade; the one fettered the mind 
and cramped the intellect of the nation, the 
other enervated her corporeal ſtrength, and 


blaſted her powers of body; her interior ſuf- 


tered deiolation from the one, and the other 
drew a line of demarcation and blockade, 
which prevented relief and communication 
from without. An incorporated union meets 
theſe great evils; it diſſipates the ariſtocracy 
at home, and diſſolves the monopoly abroad; 


it leaves the Engliſh government to its own 


diicretion ; ſecures its freedom of action, and 


3 combines 


[ 19 ] 
combines with its own ſafety and exiſtence, 
the individual freedom of the ſubject, equality 
of political rights, the growth of uſetul in- 
duſtry, and proſperity in the Iriſh nation. 


In contemplating the natural advantages of 
Ireland which have been mentioned, it in- 
ſtantly occurs to enquire, what further cauſes 
have hitherto counteracted their beneficent 
operation—and how it happens that the libe- 
rality of nature has been in vain? 


To thoſe well read in the hiſtory of nations, 
it does not appear an unuſual phenomenon 
that the foil of a country ſhould be fertile, and 
its mhabitants poor ; that nature ſhould pour 
out bounties with profuſion, and that man 
ſhould negle& them through indolence, or 
waſte them with extravagance. Nationsrile or 
fall, and flourith or decline, by the ſame means 
and from the ſame principles whereby the 
individual becomes rich or poor, is advanced 
to authority or continues in ſubjection, and 
paſſes bis days illuſtrioas or obſcure; the 
ſcheme of Providence appears manifeſt, in 
morals as well as phylics, to endow things natu- 
ral with aptitudes for our purpoſes, to impreſs 
them with the faculty of contributing to the 
ſubſiſtence and the gratifications of man, and 
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to give to man himſelf capacity of mind to 
diſcern theſe relations, and apply them to his 
happineſs; it is, however, through the inter- 
vention of labour, and patience and perſever- 
ance, that theſe inherent qualities are ex- 
tracted, and that the human mind is improved : 
without ſowing, we cannot reap, without cul- 
ture we cannot enjoy; and it is an eſſential 
part of the general diſpenſation, that exertion 
ſhall be vain and fruitleſs, and that there ſhall 
be neither enjoyment or happineſs, where 
morals have no influence, where virtue is not, 
nor the bleſſings which follow in her train, 
order, ſubordination, and tranquillity ; if a na- 
tion, not eſtimating the qualities with which 
ſhe is endued, or the connections with which 
ſhe is allied, neglect the one and inſult the 
other; if, a prey to faction, tumultuouſneſs, 
and diſcord, the lower claſſes are ignorant and 
rude, without induſtry or manners, and her 
upper are haughty, oppreſſive, and corrupt, 
it were well that ſuch a nation could remain 
humble and obſcure, in poverty and inſignifi- 
cance, without acquiring celebrity by her 
| crimes, or calling the attention of mankind to 
'l her misfortunes : the individual who waſtes his 
patrimony in riot and diſſipation, whoſe paſ- 
ſions controul his reaſon, who as a man is im- 
moral, as a ſubject is ſeditious, and is a bigot 
1 Wt 


in religion, ſuch a man cannot expect opulence 


or eſteem ; he can be known only to be ab- 
horred, to be pitied, or deſpiſed. 


It is ſtated, with an air of triumph, that for 
ſome years paſt the internal condition of Ire- 
land has been much improved, ſo far as reſpects 
her phyſical capacity; that her agriculture 
has been much extended, that her linen ma- 
nufacture has proſpered, and her trade been 
much enlarged: and it is concluded, that theſe 
advantages have flowed from independence 
in the government, and that therefore an 
union muſt counteract them. It may be an- 
ſwered, in the firſt place, that if ariſtocracy at 
home, and monopoly abroad, have been rightly 
aſſigned as cauſes which deranged the interior, 
and checked the growth of induſtry in Ire- 
land, it is clear that the abatement of that 

monopoly, and the relaxation of a ſyſtem of 
ſclfiſhneſs on the part of England, muſt have 
highly contributed to the effects of her in- 
creaſed trade and improved manufacture; and 
it muſt be equally clear, that as an incorpo- 
rated union muſt obliterate every veſtige of 
monopoly, and neceſſarily equalize the rights 
of both nations, it muſt therefore conſider- 
ably further that extenſion and improvement 
it ſo peculiarly produces. 
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It remains then to examine, whether there 
have not been other important cauſes, which, 
as collateral, and in aid of this principle of 
liberality, have moſt highly contributed to the 
increaſe of population, of trade, and of wealth 
in Ireland. The truth of the poſitive cauſe 
which has been ſtated for theſe effects, by 
the opponents of incorporation, ſhall be af- 
terwards inveſtigated ; it will appear falſe as 
a propoſition of fact, and that relatively with 
reſpect to conſequences, it does not juſtify the 
inference ; and it will be conſidered, that as 
the evil of ariſtocracy ar home has been relied 
on as the great parent of diſcontent and diſ- 
order in Ireland, whether the reaſoning by 
which this is eſtabliſhed, does not refute all 
notion of freedom and independence in the 
Iriſh government; and whether its exiſtence 
is not inconſiſtent with the future tranquillity 
and ſubordination of Ireland: and can it, with 
ſafety to the public, be diſbanded and diſſolved 
by any other means then an incorporation of 
the legiſlatures of both countries? 


It is important to recollect, that ſoon after 
the commercial diſability of Ireland was re- 
moved ; after ſhe became capable of foreign 
intercourſe, and was rouſed to domeſtic in- 


duſtry, a new empire was founded and eſta- 
bliſhed 
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bliſhed on the other fide of the Atlantic, 
whoſe wants and numerous neceſſities, during 
its ſtate of infancy and weakneſs created an 
increaſed demand, and opened a new and 
extenſive market for the productions of Eu- 
rope. It ſeems extraordinary, therefore, in a 
political analyſis of the commercial acquiſi- 
tions of Ireland, to omit the value of ſo pal- 
pable and important a concurrence of circum- 
ſtances. The ſituation of Ireland being pe- 
culiarly fitted for communication with the 
new world, and the principle of commerce 


expanding itſelf in proportion as it had been 


repreſſed, ſhe fully and happily availed herſelf 
of this great provocation to labour and manu- 
facture, to induſtry and trade; and let it be 
obſerved, that this important ſource of wealth 
and enterpriſe to Ireland, muſt derive con- 
fiderable enlargement from a partnerſhip with 
Britiſh capital, and a full and extenſive parti- 
cipation of the trade with the Weſt Indies; 
and that this muſt reſult from an union with 
Great Britain, hereafter ſhall be ſhewn. 


When it is remembered, that the exporta- 
tion of proviſions forms a conſiderable part of 
the trade of Ireland; and that for ſeveral 
years previous to the preſent war, from the 


embarraſſments of government in France, and 
unfavour- 
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unfavourable ſeaſons, which are more frequent 
on the continent, there was an increaſed de- 
mand for the produce of Ireland, which, from 
her fertility, ſhe was enabled to yield, and 
her locality rendered eaſy to tranſport to the 
weſtern coaſts of Europe: let it be added alſo, 
that Great Britain is herſelf a great con- 
ſumer of Iriſh proviſions ; that it is Ireland 
which victuals her navy; that her tonnage 
has been augmented ſome millions ſince the 
American war ; that her population has much 
increaſed, and in much greater proportion 
than her own animal and vegetable productions 
can ſupply. She has grown in trade, in ma- 
nufacture, and in warlike ſtrength ; but that 
however extended and improved has been her 
agriculture, it has not kept proportion with 
the dimenſions of her growth; and that for the 
fuſtenance of the nation, it is inadequate and 
deficient—if this be a juſt ſtatement, and that 
this deficiency of the home produce of Great 
Britain be gradual and progreſſive, is not the 
fupply to come from Ireland? and has ſhe not 
thereby a growing market for redundancy ? 


In enumerating theſe diſtin& facts, and aſ— 
ſigning them as cauſes of the acquiſitions 
which Ireland has made within theſe twenty 
years, I have endeavoured to combine them 
with 


; EY 1 

with their effects, and ſhew their manner of 
operation ; it is manifeſt that they were ex- 
trinfic to any change or modification which 
might have taken place in the Iriſh govern- 
ment, that they primarily reſulted from the 
liberality of Great Britain, and that they were 
cheriſhed, matured, and extended, through the 
intervention of circumſtances. not at all con- 


nected with the internal Foley or conſtitution 
of Ireland. n 
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The extenſion of trade; from the original 
and through the means which have been 
mentioned, has very conſiderably augmented 
the commercial capital of Ireland; and as 
men are enriched not only in proportion to 
the wealth which they acquire, but as they arc 
enabled to enlarge their ſphere of action, and 
1mprove their mode and capacity of trade, fo 
Ireland became able to apply part of her ac- 
quiſition, in reclaiming and ameliorating her 
ſoil, in improving her tillage, and uniting the 
parts of the kingdom by interior navigation. 
Not only the acquired capital of Ireland has 
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muſt have derived very conliderable increaſe 1 
from a cauſe purely internal, calling out a la- 1 
tent energy, and giving to Ireland the benefit of 
of her population, i 
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When, under the operation of her penal 
laws, three-fourths of the people of Ireland 
were an incumbrance on her ſoil, when they 
were prevented from contributing to the com- 
mon ſtock of labour and production, which 
is the prime capital of a nation, it ſhould not 
ſurpriſe us, that ſhe depended on foreign na- 
tions for proviſion, and that ſhe felt the full 
effects of this impolicy. Since, however, the 
repeal of the moſt penal part of this code, the 
laws of diſcovery, in the 17th and 18th of 
the King, and enabling the catholic to ac- 
quire property in land, the nation has become 
more induſtrious, and the public produce has 
increaſed as this new ability has had effect. 


It were ridiculous to apply ſerious argument 


for the purpoſe of ſhewing, that in ſo fertile a 
ſoil as that of Ireland, with all her natural ad- 
vantages, under this great muſtiplication of 
the power which labours and which culti- 
vates, the produce of the public induſtry 
ſhould have a rapid and wonderful increaſe ; 
under the ſyſtem of penalty and excluſion, the 


efficient labour of Ireland was but a fourth of 


her natural capacity, When, therefore, in a 


country whoſe abſolute value was inconſider- 


able, ſo low a ſraction of her phyſical ſtrength 
ſhould be actually applied to the public ſer- 
vice, and this being broken and divided into 

| the 


. 


the numerous claſſes of ſkill and labour which 
ſupply the wants and ſuſtain the comforts of 
ſociety, it is a neceſſary deduction that her 
lands ſhouid be without occupation and cul- 
ture, that there could be no public fund re- 

ſulting from the ſurpluſage of national pro- 
duce, no capital for improving the capacity 
and extending the faculties of Ireland, and 
therefore, that the general condition ſhould be 
that of poverty and wretchedneſs. It is ma- 
terial to obſerve alſo, that this important 
change in the legiſlative code of Ireland, which 
multiplied her ſtrength, and quadrupled her 
actual induſtry, was nearly cotemporaneous 
with the cauſes which have been ſtated, as 
having opened a new and unforeſeen market 
for articles ſhe was eminencly fitted to pro- 
duce ; the improved ſtate of Ireland, and her 
rapid and unexpected proſperity, ſeems then 
fairly attributable to the ſingular and happy 
concurrence of circumſtances which removed 
the reſtraints of trade, and opened her ports 
and rivers to their great, original, and local 
advantages, which cauſed a new and extraor- 
dinary demand for her growth and produce, 
and at the ſame time multipled this produce ; 
as it were colonizing a vacant country, and 
giving life, energy, and motion to a popula- 
tion, which miſgovernment had rendered poor 
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with the means of opulence, and ſtaryed in 
the midſt of plenty. | 


It appears then that two eminent cauſes, 
which exchanged poyerty for wealth, and have 
created public capital in Ireland, have been 
the extenſion of individual freedom within 
the kingdom, by the progreſs of a liberal 
principle, undermining the ſupport of ariſto- 
cracy and its uſurpation, and the encourage- 
ment to foreign trade, through the operation 
of the ſame principle, ſubverting the ſyſtem of 
monopoly among the trading and manufactur- 
ing intereſts of England; and it has been al- 
ready ſhewn, that an Incorporated Union with 
Great Britain muſt carry the principle of fair- 
neſs and liberality to its utmoſt extent. 


It is from a free and extenſive Crag 
that Ireland can expect an enlargement of do- 
meſtic labour, and the accumulation of national 
wealth. As the effect of an import trade is 
to reduce this wealth, by the purchaſe of fo- 
reign articles, either with ſpecie or produce, 
it is profitable to a nation only whoſe imports 
exceed the home conſumption by ſuch a 
quantity as can be exported and fold again to 
other countries, and will,  byt the profits of this 
re-fale, 


| FE oF 1 
re- ſale, replace the value of what itfelf con- 
ſumed : if a country want the means of ſuch 
enlarged importation, or market for that 
amount of ſurpluſage, its imports produce in 
that proportion a loſs and diminution of its 
wealth; and as to the conſequences of im- 
portation, the employment and ſubliſtence of 
ſeveral and ſucceſſive claſſes of people, on 


the profits of retail, and the unportance of | 


revenue from cuſtoms and exciſe. This de- 
ſcription of men would be much more uſe- 
ful, if their labour were directed to the at- 
tainment of mechanic ſkill, or in ſome man- 
ner to contribute to the common ſtock of 
growth and manufacture; and whatever may 
be the profits of this retail, they reſpect only 
the compariſon of individuals with each other, 
and is purely internal, and therefore have no- 
thing to do with the eſtimate of one nation 
with the other, and the determining their re- 
lations of trade. And the national revenue, 


can have no eſſential or neceſſary dependence 


on particular modes of contribution, but in 
amount muſt depend on the degree of capital 
which the public actually employs, and has in 
full commercial energy; and that an augmen- 
tation of capital is the direct conſequence of 
exportation is obvious. 
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In this part of the argument it may be ob- 
ſerved, that where a country loſes by its im- 
ports being inadequate: to a profitable extent 
of importation, good policy urges its diſcou- 
ragement, which ſeems beſt effected by an ad- 
vance in the cuſtoms; as thereby the quantity 


imported is diminiſhed by the neceſſity for 


increaſed capital, and the quantity conſumed 
is reduced by the purchaſe being made more 
difficult ; to which difficulty both cauſes ma- 


nifeſtly contribute, the diminiſhed importa- 


tion, and the au gmented duty. 


But when the capital of a country, and its 
foreign intercourſe, render its imports a ſource 
of riches, it equally follows, that they ſhould 
be encouraged fo as to produce the greateſt 
profit, which an advanced exciſe ſeems fitted 
to attain ; for, as the beneficial effect ariſes 
from the re- ſale on exportation, it is there- 
{ore in proportion with the quantity exported, 
which is clearly increaſed. by a low import 
duty and an high exciſe, the one augmenting 
the quantum of importation, and the other 


preventing its internal waſte, by increaſed dif- 
ficulty on the conſumer. 


However, ſo far as articles are tmported 
which are materials or ingredients of manu- 
facture, 
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facture, ſuch importation cannot be under- 
ſtood as injurious, but as moſt highly bene- 
ficial, when there is a foreign market for their 
exportation in an improved and ameliorated 
ſtate; nor can importation be condemned, 
when without it the foreign market would be 
ſhut againſt the admiſſion of our induſtry, and 
that in exchange of labour the balance of 
trade is in our favour. 


In applying theſe general principles to the 


caſe of Ireland, it reſults, that unleſs ſhe has 


the means and capacities for ſuch extended 
importation, as has been proved to be alone 
profitable, her trade of imports, in general, 

mult be injurious, and attended with conſi- 
derable loſs ; and this ſhe muſt the more ſe-- 
verely feel, becauſe, as her great object muſt 
be an increaſe of capital, this tends directly to 
its diminution; the firſt great requiſite for 
beneficial importation being capital, which of 
itſelf much contributes to the ſecond, the op- 
portunity of reſelling to other ſtates. Ireland 
is manifeſtly deficient in both; and under her 
preſent diſtinct eſtabliſhment from Great Bri- 
tain, ſhe cannot expect to acquire theſe requi- 
ſites, or in any degree to improve her capa- 


city for this important and beneficial line of 


commerce, 
The 
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The acquiſition of capital is in natural pros 
preſs from infancy to age; its original is from 
actual labour and cultivation of ſoil, whereby 
the redundance of artificial growth, or ſpon- 
taneous produce; after conſumption at home, 
becomes matter- of exportation for abroad. 
Society then aſcends to the attainments of art, 
of Kill, and perfection of manufacture; and 
this is at its maximum, when the labour is in 
greateſt proportion to the material; this, how- 
ever, implies conſiderable preceding augmen- 
tation of capital, wheteby the principles of 
ſcience become the directors of art; when 
manual labour is abridged, machinery is ex- 
tended, the force of mechaniſm is applied, 
and when chemiſtry lends her light and her 
aid to the compoſitions and materials of. ma- 
nufacture. After a ſtate has extenfively va- 
ried her own induſtry, after the has explored 
and improved all her refources of domeſtic 
labour and production, ſhe becomes a vender 
of foreign articles, and acquires profit by ſap- 
plying the wants of one nation with the ſu- 
perfluities of another. Such is the progreſs, 
and ſuch the attainment of national wealth. 


It is by the firſt of theſe modes only that 
Ireland at preſent is enriched. She is in the 


infancy of capital; the amount of ſeveral of 
8 | her 


( 33 ] 
her manufactures is in general much under 
her own demands of conſumption; and in 
many inſtances, her want of capital and ſkill 
give to articles imported a preference to 
her own ; and what is worſe, through the 
fame cauſes, ſhe ſometimes exports the.prime 
material, and afterwards impoveriſhes herſelf 
by purchafing it in a ſtate of manuſacture, 
and this is often of neceſſity, when the im- 
ported article comes better and cheaper to the 
_ conſumer than the native. Ireland has but 
one manufacture which tends to enrich her 
by augmentation of capital; it is unneceſſary 
therefore to add, that under ſuch limited exer- 
tions, and with fuch ſmall progreſs in the ob- 
vious and original modes of acquiring wealth, 
Ireland is almoſt infinitely removed from that 
mature ſtate of growth and advancement, when 
ſuperior navigation and great commercial ability 


create an influx of wealth to one ſtate, from 


the inferiority and deficiency of others in theſe 
particulars; and 'it is not conceivable that, 
under the preſent politica} condition of Ire- 
land, with all its circumſtances, ſhe can almoſt 


in any period of time arrive at this ſtate of 


opulence and proſperity ; her want of capital 
limits her labour, her knowledge, and her 
trade ; the limitation of theſe again impedes 
the growth of capital ; thus the difficulty cir- 
E culates, 
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culates, and ſeems removeable only by the po- 
licy which, under ſuch circumſtances, an indivi- 
dual ſhould adopt: finding himſelf unemployed 
and unprofitable, with fitneſs for labour, and 
ambition to be rich, he would connect him- 
ſelf if he could with a firm of capital and 
credit; the advantages of ſuch partnerſhip 
might be mutual; he would compenſate money, 
and perhaps {kill, by his induſtry, local advan- 
tage, and opportunity of profit ; and are good 
ſenſe and policy reſtrained to time and place, 
and do they apply to individuals only? cannot 
nations feel their influence? cannot the ex- 
perience and the wiſdom of private life, ever 
convey inſtruction to a nation, or inſpire it 
with ſalutary admonition ? We ſhall ſee whe- 
ther this application derives any additional 
ſtrength, from conſidering the other great re- 
quiſite which Ireland ſhould have beſides ca- 
pital, for a profitable import trade, namely, 
that of becoming a medium between the 


country which produces, and the others which 
conſume the articles it imports. 


Since the aſſiduous cultivation of commerce, 
and its becoming the great occupation of the 
ſtates of Europe as their real and important 
ſource of wealth and power, they have uni- 
formly endeavoured to extend the circle of 
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their dominion by the ſyſtem of colonization, 
by eſtabliſhing ſettlements and factories in fo- 
reign parts, important for ſituation, fertility, 
or variety of produce; by theſe means they 
extend their internal induſtry, in ſecuring a 
new market for their own manufactures; and 
the receiving in exchange the productions of 
their foreign poſſeſſions, reduces the price of 
theſe articles for the home conſumption, and 
enſures a greater profit on exporting and ſel- 
ling the redundancy to another country. Beſides 
theſe advantages in trade, the extent of foreign 
ſettlements increaſes ſhipping and naval 
ſtrength, and highly contributes to aggrandize 
the political power and importance of the 
parent ſtate. 


It has alſo become the policy of modern 
times, for nations to ſtipulate and define with 
each other the terms, nature, and rela- 
tions of their commercial dealings; theſe are 
conſtantly the ſubject of treaty and diplomatic 
adjuſtment, under which ſome ſtates are fa- 
voured, and others are aggrieved or excluded 
in their intercourſe of trade; and it is clear that 
the degree of this privilege or reſtriction muſt, 
in a great meaſure, depend on the political 
weight and influence which a ſtate may have 
in the affairs of Europe. | 
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It follows therefore, that although Ireland 
ſhould have a capital adequate to ſuch an ex- 
tent of importation as would leave ſuch a ſur- 
plus after its own conſumption, which, if ex- 
ported and fold abroad, would return to her a 
greater ſum than had been taken from her by 
her conſumption, yet it is clear that ſhe 
could never employ her capital in this way ; 
nor under her pretent circumſtances as a na- 
tion, can the ever look to ſo extenſive and ſo 
important a ſpeculation. Ireland having no 
foreign ſettlements, having founded no colo- 
nies, nor acquired external poſſeſſions of any 
kind, inſtead of trading with the produce of 
her own plantations, ſhe would be obliged 
to purchaſe it from the principal ſtate after it 
was brought home ; and after ſuch multiplied 
expence, could ſhe ever think of reſelling that 
produce at a profit, and where would ſhe find 
a market? ſhe muſt neceſſarily be underſold 
every where, even if ſhe had a free admiſſion 
into every port ſhe might deſire; but this com- 
mercial privilege can be the conſequence only 
of high national eſtimation in the world, of 
military and naval ſtrength, and of formidable 
influence in equaliſing and controuling the po- 
litical relations of Europe: beſides, on this 
ſuppoſition, Ireland would want the great ad- 
vantage ariſing from the dependency of foreign 

a ſettlements, 
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ſettlements, in opening a new demand, and ſe- 
curing a certain market for the produce of her 

own labour, and the important one alſo of ex- 
tending her navigation and enlarging her naval 
power; though at preſent, through the liberality 
of Great Britain, Ireland has the power of a 
free and unreſtrained trade to the Weſt Indies, 
yet can ſhe think of ever underſelling Great 
Britain in any European market? Whom can 
ſhe underſell ? and does ſhe not purchaſe from 
Great Britain the greater part of the foreign 
articles ſhe conſumes ? 


It is moſt manifeſt, therefore, that it is only 
by the moſt cloſe and intimate incorporation 
with Great Britain; it is by removing every 
barrier which divides, and opening every ave- 
nue which can mix, connect, and conſolidate 
both nations, Ireland can improve her inter- 
nal faculties, can vary and extend her manu- 
factures, can convert a loſing into a beneficial 
import trade, and can ſhare in that national 
aſcendancy which opens the ports of other 
nations with freedom to her merchants, and 
enſures them all the advantages uſually al- 
lowed the moſt favoured ſtates; and it is clear, 
from the principles laid down, that if the im- 
mediate effect of an Incorporated Union with 


Great Britain were to check the importations 
of 
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of the port of Dublin, and to reduce the con- 
ſumption of foreign articles through the king- 
dom, that this trade being now injurious, and 
counteracting the growth of capital, its di- 
minution muſt be of eſſential ſervice; the fund 
which is now leſſened and waſted in the pur- 
chaſe of foreign articles would neceſſarily be ap- 
plied to its proper object, the encouragement 
of culture, and the extenſion of the arts at 
home, to extract the energies of Ireland, and 
augment her real ſources of opulence and 
power. However deſirable ſuch a conſequence 
might be to Ireland in her ſtate of youth, and 
of endeavour at acquiring capital, yet it does 
not appear a probable, much leſs a neceſſary 
deduction to be realized immediately, or to 
any amount; on the contrary, the operation of 
an union with Great Britain muſt. be giving 
Ireland a capital, and, without the flow and 
gradual acquiſitions of time, to give her the 
production of years, and to endue her at 
once with the maturify of manhood, with- 
out the imbecility and the increments of 
age. If ſhe derive the advantage of increaſed 
capital, and become partner in the concerns 
and commercial ſyſtem of Great Britain, ſhe 
will feel the influence of this new power, not 
gnly impelling all her motions and multiply- 
ing her internal labour, but at the ſame time 
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embracing foreign trade and enlarging her im- 
portations, in order to export and reſell them 
to other countries not having the ſame com- 
mercial efficacy, nor the ſame fertile and va- 
luable dependencies, nor marine ſtrength to 
ſupport and ſecure ſo vaſt a ſcheme of com- 
merce. 


It is objected, what are theſe attractive qua- 
lities which, after an Union, Ireland ſhall have 
to allure and ſeduce Britiſh capital ? how ſhall 
ſhe acquire a beneficial partnerſhip with Great 
Britain? and why hitherto has Ireland not 
obtained theſe advantages ? It is an anſwer to 
the firſt, that it will be the great intereſt 
of Great Britain; and to the ſecond, that 
property has not been conſidered ſecure in 
Ireland; and that the two countries have been 
kept divided and diſtinct : theſe anſwers I ſhall 
endeavour to enforce. 


So long as the trade of Ireland was re- 
ſtrained, and her manufacturing and commer- 
cial principle under diſability, the reaſon ap- 
pears manifeſt for the ſolution of this difficulty, 
and perfect ſatisfaction of the enquiry. It is 
only within theſe twenty years that the ports 
of Ireland have been opened, and that by the 
operation of cauſes already mentioned the has 

been 
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been enabled, in any conſiderable degree, to 
apply to induſtry and trade; it is within this 
period only, then, that a reaſon is to be aſſigned 
why the natural advantages of Ireland have 
not been ſufficient to ſolicit the attention of 


Britiſh companies, and effect the introduction 
of Britiſh capital. 


z 

It has been already ftated, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of a new empire in America, 
and that certain tranſactions on the con- 


tinent, had contributed much to the com- 


mercial acquiſitions of Ireland, and to con- 
fiderable amelioration of her condition; well 
had it been for her, if theſe beneficial con- 


ſequences had flowed unmixed with evil; if 


at the ſame time that ſhe was enriched, ſhe 


had been made happy ; if her proſperity had 
been to make her tranquil and content, not to 
deform her with faction and convulſe her 
with rebellion. From the time of the conſti- 
tutional change in 1782 to this hour, Ireland 
has been the mere theatre'of political conten- 
tion ; and whatever might have been the ori- 
ginal intentions of her principal combatants - 
and ſtage performers, their drama has had a 
truly tragical termination. Can it be aſked, 
why the owner of Britiſh capital did not em- 
bark it in a country precariouſly connected 

with 
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with his own, and making continued efforts 
to break that combination, where he ſaw a 
government infirm, dependent, and mutable, 
a people unequal in civil rights, and diſ- 
tracted with religious prejudices, and an 
ariſtocracy controuling bath ; whoſe ſtrength 
was their weakneſs, and whoſe exalta- 
tion their debaſement. Is it a matter of 
ſurpriſe, that money was not advanced in 
commercial ſpeculation, or on the faith of 
property, in a country never exempt from lo- 
cal riſings; whoſe tranquillity, when unin- 
terrupted, was always threatened ; where the 
laws were without force; where politics en- 
groſſed the attention of all without the under- 
ſtanding of any ; and ſedition, publicly taught 
by ſocieties and conventions, paſſed often with 
impunity. And with reſpect to England, did 
not the Britiſh merchant feel that the com- 
mercial ſyſtem of Ireland was different, and 
that ſhe reſolved to maintain that difference. 
If a fimilarity of trading laws unite in intcreſt 
and lead to affection, does not the contrary 
create a rivalry, and make men jealous and 
contentious ? It might have been ſufficient, 
perhaps, without alluding to the unhappy 
hiſtory of Ireland fince the American war, to 
have ſaid, that having a diſtinct and ſeparate 


political eſtabliſhment from Great Britain, 
F united 
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united only in executive, it was not prudent 
for an Engliſhman to remove even part 
of his capital from his own country, which 
he found free and tranquil, flouriſhing and 
happy, to another, where he had ſtrong reaſon 
to think that he could not identify theſe qua- 


lities ; where he might in vain look for this 


freedom and franquillity, this proſperity .and 
happineſs. 


' 


Such being the ſtate of Ireland, it not only 
barred the admiſſion of Engliſh capital, but 
muſt have greatly limited thoſe exertions 
which Ireland of herſelf was enabled to make. 
No man expends his money upon land, or 
ſpeculates in commerce, who has not confi- 
dence in the firmneſs of the government, and 
the continuance of tranquillity: the very 
breath of public diſturbance ſhakes the credit 
of a nation, it clouds the hopes of the farmer, 
and contracts the ſpeculations of the mer- 
chant; it ſuſpends the univerſal labour, and 
withers all the hands of induſtry. 


As it has been already ſtated, the war with 
America, and the revolution in France, have 
had very conſiderable effects in Ireland, the 
moſt eminent of which have been a ſtrong 
diſpoſition to democracy, and to detach her- 
| | ſelf 
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ſelf from Great Britain. The gratification 
of this deſire, and the attainment of theſe ob- 
jects, were the baſis of her ſocieties and con- 
ventions, and the original of thoſe various and 
contentious politics which deranged and diſ- 
turbed the ,public condition : theſe leading 
motives, however, could not be avowed ; the 
public were to be gradually prepared ; and 
though changes were ſucceſſively propoſed 
which contributed to the grand ſcheme; they 
were argued on their own merits only, and 
always met with popular approbation from 
the peculiar and undeniable vices in the ad- 
miniſtration of the - Ifiſh government. To 
defeat the object of the democrat, and thoſe 
who wiſh to ſeparate theſe countries; to ba- 
niſh from Ireland thoſe unhappy politics 
which have injured and diſgraced her; to 
eradicate the vices of her government, and ſe- 
cure her tranquillity and leiſure to cultivate 
her natural advantages, and to enjoy the full 
and extenſive benefits of connection with 
Britain, muſt be the direct operation of the 
Incorporated Union of their legiſlatures. 


We are now well aſſured from experience, 
that the modes by which governments are 
aſſailed, and their ſubverſion effected, are ei- 
ther open violence and ſuperior force; or con- 
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ſpiracy and aſſaſſination ; or means more cer- 
tain than theſe; when by conceſſions on one 
fide, and encroachments on the other, any 
part of the conſtitution, but particularly a 

branch of the legiſlature, falls into the hands 
of the enemy; when a lodgment is effected, 
and the fortification which ſhould defend be- 
comes the means of attack upon the govern- 
ment. By the laſt of theſe modes fell the 
monarchy of France, and by every one of 
them did the United Iriſhmen attempt the 
ſubverſion of the government. It is manifeſt, 
that an Union muſt exclude all opportunity 
for the laſt, which is moſt dangerous ; take 
away all pretences for the others, and reduce 
very much their probability of ſucceſs. The 
preſent defective connection of the countries 
ſuſtains the ariſtocracy, and induces the ne- 
ceſſity of parliamentary influence, to which 
the people of Ireland aſcribe all their political 
inconvenience. This will ever produce cla- 
mour and diſcontent. In a ſmall country 
there is more ſympathy ; the ſame ſyſtem 
which is not felt in a great population, may 
have conſiderable and ſevere effects in a leſs ; 
that which no one would regard in a city, may 
intereſt all in a village. This diſcontent, then, 


produces demands, which if conceded, the 
8 conſtitution 
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conſtitution is no more, and if refuſed may 
lead to conſpiracy and rebellion. 


Not only would an Union exclude the poſ- 
fibility of the conſtitution falling by its own 
hands, but as it would terminate the ſyſtem 
which is now the ſubject of complaint, there 
would be no longer thoſe pretences for redreſs 
and reformation, under which the good are 
aſſociated with the bad; by which the juſt 
are betrayed, and the wicked not only creates 
opportunity but acquires glory by his crimes : 
theſe would be no more. We ſhould no longer 
have to fear conſpiracy, or to contend 
with open violence. It is clear alſo, that as 
it is the province of the executive to main- 
tain a vigilant police, to diſcover all plots and 
conſpiracies againſt the ſtate, and to apply 
the public force in ſuppreſſing all attempts of 


rebellion ; after an Union, the attention of 


the Iriſh government being leſs diſtracted, and 
its objects more ſimplified, it will be enabled 
to diſcharge this duty with more effect, and 
with more vigilance to detect, and greater 
energy to defeat, the projects of ſecret con- 
ſpiracy, and the violence of the open rebel. 


And it will be remembered, that as the 
imperfect and precarious connection of theſe 
countries, 
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countries, on their preſent conſtitutional foot- 
ing, has in the preſent war made Ireland pe- 
culiarly the object of the common enemy; 
that this very circumſtance ſolicited his atten- 
tion, and provoked additional efforts againſt 
Great Britain: it diſpoſed him more readily 
to co-operate, and with greater cheerfulneſs 
to contribute, with the defigns of internal trai- 
tors, when he ſaw their ſchemes laid with 
probability of ſucceſs ; and that original cir- 
cumſtances, independent of any exertions of 
theirs, had diminiſhed the difficulty which 
they wiſhed to ſubdue, and weakened the 
connection they were eager to diſſolve. But 
by an Incorporated Union, the conſtitutional 
relation of theſe countries becomes as fixed, 


as permanent, and indiſſoluble, as it can be in 


its nature. Their preſent metaphyſical con- 
nection is manifeſtly deficient; it is daily im- 
paired by the very means uſed for its ſupport, 
and many cauſes may ſpontaneouſly occur to 
terminate this connection altogether. A le- 
giſlative Union improves the moral bond to 
its utmoſt ſtrength ; and in its neceſſary con- 
ſequences muſt infallibly intermix, and by 
this intermixture blend, both nations into one 
people in identity of intereſt and affection. 


When, 
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© When, therefore, the conſtitutional connec- 
tion of theſe countries ſhall be ſo improved, 
as to diſcourage all attempts to affect its vali- 
dity or permanence; when the internal admini- 
ſtration of the Iriſh government ſhall be ren- 
dered more pure and efficient; when the 
people of Ireland ſhall feel no other dominion 
than that of the law and the magiſtrate ; all 
enjoying the ſame conſtitution, poſſeſſing the 
ſame rights, and ſubject to the ſame duties, 
the ſeaſon of tranquillity will return; affec- 
tion and philanthropy mult ſacceed to diſcord 
and diviſion ; religious difference will be for- 
gotten, becauſe it will ceaſe to be important; 
the government, unawed by ariſtocracy and 
unimpeded by faction, will exerciſe its free- 
will; and accountable to a great tribunal ſor 
its conduct, it will have every motive to diſ- 
charge, and no temptation to betray the truſt 
which is repoſed; and the people, united 
with the government, will feel the ſame in- 
tereſt and ſhare the ſame good. Obedience 
will co- extend itſelf with authority; as the 
one will be firm and reſpectable, the other 
will be free and cheerful. Thus what is now 
corrupt will be pure, what is rebellious will 


be loyal, what is prejudiced will be liberal; 


and Ireland, inſtead of being the ſcourge of 
War, 
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1 
war, muſt feel and cultivate the bleſſings of 


peace. 


Theſe great impediments therefore being 
removed, which have hitherto obſtructed the 
progreſs of Ireland, diſcouraged induſtry, and 
counteracted her natural advantages, her im- 
provement muſt be rapid and extenſive. She 
has a fertile ſoil to induce labour and reward 
cultivation; her proviſions are various, abun- 
dant, and cheap; the average price of labour 
and land are very conſiderably below that of 
England; ſhe has many of the eſſentials for 
manufacture, and has carried one to great ex- 
tent; ſhe has the convenience of canals, and in 
ſituation is fitted for trade with all the world: 
can it then be doubted, where ſo much is to 
be gained, whether Engliſh capital will be al- 
lured, or that it will not be employed where 
it is ſure to be molt productive? If in England 
ſpeculation has been infinitely varied; if it 
has aſſumed every ſhape, and moved in every 


way in which wealth can be acquired, ſhall it 


not extend itſelf to Ireland, where its ſucceſs 
muſt be certain? It is capital alone Ireland 
will want, after ſhe acquires ſecurity and 
peace ; it will therefore meet the higheſt 


compenſation and reward: the channel which 
ſeems to divide the two: countries facilitates 


their 
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their commercial communication; and though 
Ireland were of leſs abſolute importance, and 
that ſhe afforded of herſelf leſs encourage- 
ment for adventure, would not her weſtern 
ſituation, and abundance of proviſions, connect 
her in the ſyſtem of trade between England 
and the Indies? Would not this connection 
eſtabliſh incipient ſettlements, and incorporate 
part of Britiſh capital in the commercial con- 
cerns of Ireland? If Ireland now ſend her 
prime materials into England for manufacture, 
becauſe the countries are diſtin, is it not 
likely that this progreſs may be inverted, 
and that the artiſt may follow the ma- 
terial when the countries are united ? And 
this is the more likely, from the great and 
daily augmentation of price in all the articles 
of conſumption throughout England, which 
is occaſioned by her rapid population, the 
multitude of foreigners, and the magnitude of 
her burthens. If Ireland could have induced 
colonization from England when the two 
kingdoms were perfectly unacquainted, and 
differed in language, in manners, and in all 
the habits of civil life; ſhall not individuals be 
tempted now, when their government and 
language are the ſame ; when numerous inter- 
marriages have connected them in affinity and 
blood; when frequent and extenſive inter- 
courſe has aſſimilated the character and in- 
G ſtitutions 
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ſtitutions of both ? If the principle of money 
be that of a fluid, to find its own level, ſhall 
not the ſurpluſage of Britiſh capital, which 
now overflows its banks, wanting. ſubject to 
enrich and channel to purſue, direct itſelf to- 
wards Ireland, to occupy and fertilize the 
lower plain? The parts of the United Kingdom, 
like the parts of the human body, are nou- 
riſhed by the ſame element; its free and active 
circulation is their life and their ftrength ; 
if it be impeded there is diſeaſe, its ſtagna- 
tion is death. 


Amon g the conſequences of Incorporation 


to Ireland, the improvement of her lower 


claſſes of people is one of the moſt important. 


This muſt be the reſult of the increaſed 


communication between the two countries, 
and of the extenſion of Engliſh influence: as 
a country advances in trade and manufacture, 


education becomes more general; it is in- 


duſtry which reclaims and civilizes ; and if 
habits and manners of life are formed by aſ- 
ſociation and example, the lower Iriſh will 
inſenſibly acquire the @conomy and method, 

the ſobriety and order, which diſtinguiſh the 
Engliſh character. It has manifeſtly appeared 
in the late rebellion, how much the ſafety of 


the Dy may depend on the education and 


conduct 
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conduct of the lower claſſes of people; their 
ignorance and credulity, in Ireland, diſpoſed 
them to belief of the moſt improbable and 
exaggerated ſtatements, and to impoſition un- 
der the moſt ſhallow pretences; hence the 
rapid progreſs of the United Iriſhmen, who 
relied on this diſpoſition for ſucceſs ; they 
knew the character of them they ſeduced, that 
there would be no chance of ability to detect 
their falſehood, or penetrate their fraud; and 
to ſuch depravity did this deluſion extend, 
that in many inſtances the tenant waylaid his 
lord, the ſervant undertook the aſſaſſination 
of the maſter, and mutiny and treaſon infected 
the King's troops. An alteration in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem alone can have influence on the 
body of the people; they will improve by in- 
tercourſe with others; and as induſtry is ex- 
tended and labour becomes valuable. 


From the conſiderable acquiſitions which 
the natural enemy of theſe countries has made 
upon the continent in the preſent war, it will 
be the obvious and neceſſary policy of Great 
Britain to augment 'her phyſical ſtrength, and 


cultivate every poſſible ſource of opulence and 


power in the United Kingdom. There can 
be no better guarantee for the future con- 
duct of Great Britain, reſpecting Ireland, than 
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the influence of her own intereſt. It is well 
known, how much the army and navy of 
England are recruited from the population of 
Ireland; this population will increaſe, as tran- 
quillity, is ſecured and property acquired. It 
is, from the proſperity of Ireland only, that: 
England can derive an efficient and powerful 
ally, inſtead of an expenſive and weakening 
aſſociate in finances and in war. 


And it ſhould be recollected, by thoſe who 
draw unfavourable inferences from the for- 
mer conduct of Great Britain reſpecting Ire- 
land, before the American war, when the Iriſh 
legiſlature was dependent and inoperative, 
that the circumſtances of both parties are 
moſt conſiderably changed; that England has 
not only the great incentive now ariſing from 
the increaſed power of her natural enemy, 
but that this enemy has, by certain changes 
in his political eſtabliſhment, affected to give 
the world a more perfect model of internal 
government, by the extenſion of individual 
freedom, and the cultivation of every faculty 
which can contribute to the national aggran- 
dizement ; and however imperfectly France 
may attain theſe objects, and realize this 
theory, yet it will more than heretofore ſeri- 
ouſly behove Great Britain to maintain her 


exalted 


11 


exalted character for conſtitution as well as 
power, by equaliſing the rights of all her ſub- 
jects, by a ſyſtem of equal and univerſal li- 
berality, opening and extending to all the 
means and opportunities of wealth, and deriv- 
ing her own energy and ſtrength from the 
zeal and co-operation of all her parts; and 
Ireland, not as formerly depreſſed by faction 
and weakened by religious diviſions, will be 
enabled to expreſs her wants and her wiſhes 


in a tone of firmneſs and union, which muſt 


ever prove effectual. 


It has been - confidently objected, that the 
propoſed meaſure of incorporating the legiſla- 
ture of the two countries, would be a breach 
of the conſtitution of Ireland, and that the 


exiſting parliament is not competent to fo 


important a change. 


Without relying on the direct negative 
which this doctrine receives from precedent 
in the beginning of the preſent century, it may 
be anſwered, that the great leading principle of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, to which all others 
have reference by regulating the means of its 
attainment, is, that the power of legiſlation 
ſhall be exerciſed originally or repreſentatively 
by thoſe who are to render obedience ; the 

terms 
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terms of this abſtract right are identified in 
the two houſes of parliament, and the royal 
authority is the ſecurity of both; it is mani- 
feſt then, from the argument which has been 
applied, and the facts which were its founda- 
tion, that a legiſlative Union of Ireland with 
Great Britain, has the direct tendency to en- 
large the conſtituent body in Ireland, and by 
removing what has hitherto interpoſed itſelf 
between that body and the legiſlature, weaken- 
ing the one by diviſion, nd debaſing the other 
with impurity, to ſtrengthen this relation, to 
give influence and efficacy to Ireland in the 
ſupreme legiſlature, whoſe will muſt prevail 


and determine for the whole empire, and 


which now, though indirectly and circuitouſly, 
is neceſſarily effectuated in Ireland, and no 
local or diſtinct eſtabliſhment ever can con- 
travene it. Ireland at preſent is ſubſtantially 
governed by the councils and politics of Great 
Britain, without any advocate or reprefenta- 
tive of her will; an Union enſures to Ireland 
repreſentatives of her on choice, and reſpec- 
table in qualification, and therefore more likely 
to expreſs her will and enforce her intereſts 
in the legiſlature with puxity and effect. 


That it is competent for the exiſting legiſ- 
lature to adopt any meaſure which the people 
3 themſelves, 
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themſelves, in an aggregate capacity, might de- 
termine, is equally and undeniably a principle 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, confirmed by long 
and uninterrupted uſage, without the occur- 
rence of a ſingle caſe in which it has been 
queſtioned; no particular part of the Engliſh 


conſtitution has ever been conſidered as fo 


fundamental or vital, or eſſential, as not to 
have been ſubject to this power. The ſucceſ- 
fion to the throne, which would ſeem to be 
as intimate and unalterable a right as any 
which the conſtitution recognizes, has been 
changed and modified in great extent ; the 
ſtream of royal deſcent, which flowed for 
centuries in the ſame channel, was ſuddenly 
ſtopped and diverted by the exiſting legiſla- 
ture; and to this obſtruction and divertion, 
are the liberties of England at this day to be 
referred. The two houſes of parliament, in 
notion of law, and on the genuine and pure 
principles of the Englith conſtitution, ſtand 
in place of the whole nation; and are conſi- 
dered as that very nation, with complete in- 
veſtiture of every right, and devolution of every 
power which the people in their original ca- 
pacity, if individually collected, could poſſeſs 
and exerciſe. This is the character of a great 
and rational eſtabliſhment, whoſe object is the 


univerſal happineſs, to which tranquillity is 


eſſential. 


(© 


eſſential. The great end of civil regulation, is 


to prevent the acting in multitude ; to con- 
centrate the force of numbers without their 
inconvenience; and, by reduced delegation, to 
commit the deliberation of public affairs to a 
few, ſo proportioned and qualified that the 
general freedom ſhall be ſecure, and the 
public counſels conducted with wiſdom 
and conſiſtency; and it is on this principle 
that courts of juſtice have determined even 
againſt expreſs words of grant; that a cuſtom 


in corporations, narrowing the original number 


of electors, is good and ſupportable, becauſe its 
tendency is to prevent tumult and confuſion. 


It is the complete competence of the exiſt- 


ing legiſlature, to provide for every emergency, 


and modify the public order at its pleaſure, 
which has given riſe to an expreſſion not ge- 
nerally underſtood, ** the omnipotence of par- 
liament;” by which nothing more is intended, 


than its full and perfect poſſeſſion of the whole 


moral and phyſical powers of the ſtate. 


The parliamentary principle, that the indi- 


- vidual member has no relation to local conſti- 


tuency, but muſt act and be conſidered as in 
the repreſentation of the whole nation, and to 
purſue the intereſts of the whole, negatives 

the 


1 
the doctrine which diſtinguiſhes between the 
people and the legiſlature, as if the one were 
the mere removeable truſtee, dependent upon 
and accountable to the other. Parliament to be 
ſure is inveſted with a great truſt for the pub- 
lic good]; but for its conceptions of expedience 
and neceſſity, and the meaſures by which it 
may purſue this good, it is not accountable to. 
any power whatever; to its diſcretion and 
wiſdom, the nation commits its whole intereſt, 
preſent and future ; its will is the will of par- 
liament, and the force of the community is at 
its diſpoſal ; and hence is it, that an impeach- 
ment by the houſe of commons, is entitled in 
the name of all the commons of Great Britain; 
and therefore follows the conſtitutional corol- 
lary, that the proceedings of impeachment do 
not abate by the death of a particular parlia- 
ment, becauſe it is the nation itſelf which is 
the party that proſecutes, and the nation can- 
not dic. In any other view of the conſtitution 
of parliament, than ſuppoling it competent 
to every power which the nation itſelf could 
exerciſe if it had made no delegation, it would 
be impoſſible to juſtify ſeveral acts of legiſla- 
tion, which flow clearly from this principle. 
Parliament has frequently varied the term of 
its own duration ; it preſcribes what deſcrip- 


tion of the people, and under what circum- 
HH ſtances, 


1.4 

ſtances, ſhall have the right of ſuffrage. The 
parliament of Ireland disfranchiſed three- 
fourths of its own conſtituent body, which 
meaſure has been cenſured for its impolicy 
and ſeverity ; but never for want of conſtitu- 
tional right in the parliament. The houſe of 
commons annexes qualifications to its own 
members, which circumſcribes the choice of 
repreſentatiyes to the people ; it determines 
on the validity of its own election, and arbi- 
trarily expels and disfranchiſes by its own 
authority. Theſe ſeveral acts reſpecting the 
relation between the conſtituent and legiſla- 
ture, and in important degrees varying and 
abridging the rights of the former, eſtabliſh, 
with all the certainty of demonſtration, that 
the conſtitution of parliament is not at all 
analagous to the private relation of principal 
and deputy ; but that it acts to every purpoſe 
as in place of the nation itſelf, with all its 
natural and moral ability, 


It is then from want of reflection in ſome, 
and of information in others, that the pro- 
poſed meaſure of legiſſative Union is faid to 
be beyond the competence of parliament, and 
that it would violate the conſtitution. The 
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row j "90g which theſe men ſuppoſe : it has 
itſelf grown out of the numerous changes 
and additions in the laws and government of 
the kingdom, which have been made from 
time to time as wiſdom has ſuggeſted or ex- 
perience required: neceſſities of time, and 
new and growing combinations of circum- 
ſtances, call for changes in the general policy, 
and new meaſures for the public conduct. 
The conſtitution of England is not inflexible 
to change; it claims not the immutability of 
China, but grows with the growth and 
ſtrengthens with the ſtrength of the people ; 
and hence is it that the dimenſions of her 
public power are gigantic, and that ſuperior 
and unbounded vigour of mind and body per- 
vade the frame of her polity. 


I have now, my Lord, adverted to every 
topic to which I had originally intended to 
apply myſelf. Nothing could have induced 
me to treſpaſs ſo far in this diſcuſſion, but a 
firm perſuaſion that the preſent ſtate of Ire- 
land is ſuch, as to alarm not only the friends 
of the Britiſh empire, but every man intereſted 
in the ſupport of ſocial order, and the cauſe 
of humanity and religion. Much ignorance 
has prevailed concerning the affairs of Ire- 
land, and it is pretended by many, that there 
is 
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is no preſent neceſſity ſufficient to demand 
and provoke ſo important and radical a change, 
as the legiſlative incorporation of the two 
countries. It was my object to take from 
this ignorance all excuſe, and to explain and 
enforce a neceſſity which involves the tran- 
quillity of Ireland, and the ſafety of the Britiſh 
empire, I ſhould have felt leſs confidence in 
my own opinion, and have announced it to 
the Public with more timidity, had it been 
the offspring only of a moment, or had I 
heard from any opponent of the meaſure, a 
ſingle argument which my underſtanding 
could tolerate, or any fact of which I had not 
been appriſed. Experience has convinced me, 
that we often ſpeak without thinking, and 


act before we deliberate. We regard our- 


ſelves more than the Public; hence ariſes 
local policy inſtead of national, and the pre- 
valence of private intereſt in place of the 
public. Pride alſo impedes inveſtigation, 
and clouds the conception even of our own 
intereſt ; and through vanity we often reject 


what reaſon and Judgment would embrace as 


beneficial. . 
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